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Depicted amidst flowering butterfly weed is the Striped Skunk, about to make 
a meal of a Five-lined Skink—one of its favorites on the menu list. See page 6. 
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| Game Management Notes 


We BIRDS in south Florida water conservation 
and wildlife management areas were recently 
reported free of the symptoms of Newcastle Dis- 
ease, a malady of domestic birds, diagnosed in poul- 
try from Dade and Broward counties in the spring. 

The favorable news was released following in- 
vestigations of quail, dove, and wild turkey popu- 
lations by a state-federal Newcastle Disease Task 
Force working out of Hollywood, Florida. 

Dr. Frank A. Hayes of the University of Georgia’s 
Southeastern Wildlife Disease Study Group, and 
Dr. J. I. Moulthrop, epidemiologist with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, said the work of the 
task force was a cooperative effort of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the National Audubon So- 
ciety, and others. 

Four high-risk areas, within a 375 square mile 
area of the two counties named, were inspected 
daily, and a door-to-door survey was conducted 
in adjoining locales. While the four sites in the 
prime area were quarantined and the exportation 
of poultry and pet birds from the entire area under 
surveillance was prohibited, only a small percentage 
of domestic birds within the area were found to 
be infected with Newcastle Disease. 

A team of more than 100 livestock inspectors, 
veterinarians, biologists, and others qualified to de- 
tect the disease found within the quarantine area 
over 1,100 birds which had to be destroyed to pre- 
vent the possible transmission of the disease to other 
flocks. The owners were paid indemnities at market 
value for birds destroyed. 

Further studies are underway to determine the 
exact cause of Newcastle Disease and to find ways 
to prevent future outbreaks, if possible. Numerous 
tests have already determined there is no human 
health hazard involved with Newcastle. 


FLorma RANKS high in total production and meat 
value of white-tailed deer, according to a survey 
made by Professor Sidney Wilcox of Arizona State 
University, Tempe, Arizona. 

Florida’s preseason population of deer during 
both 1969 and 1970, the years surveyed, was esti- 
mated at 450,000 animals. The estimated harvest by 
sport hunters for each year was approximately 10 
per cent of the herd, or 45,000 deer. 

Using as a guideline the retail price of ground 
chuck beef, Wilcox calculated the value of the 
boneless deer meat in Florida to be $2,002,500.00 
in 69 and $2,227,500.00 in 1970. 

States exceeding Florida in total population of 
whitetails were Texas, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, and Alabama. Texas led the list of all 
the 50 states with an estimated population of white- 
tailed deer in excess of 3 million in '70. 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


As might have been predicted, wild quail outlasted pen-reared 
ones when released in the wild. Predators got the tame birds. 


According to the survey, the average field-dressed 
weight of Florida deer was 105 pounds, compared 
to 138 pounds for deer in Minnesota. The national 
average for field-dressed deer was 105 pounds in 1969 
and 106 in 1970. About 50 per cent of the weight of 
a field-dressed deer is edible meat. 

The report estimated the nationwide population 
of whitetails in 1970 at just under 10 million, with 
an annual harvest estimate of 1,314,325 head, and a 
total deer meat value of $50,095,378.00. 

Wilcox plans to publish the survey annually for 
the years 1971, ‘72, and ’73 to complete a 5-year 
study, which will then be fully reported in a com- 
pletion publication planned for 1975. 


A COMPARATIVE study of pen-reared and wild- 
trapped bobwhite quail was initiated in April in 
connection with a quail telemetry feasibility study, 
according to the Wildlife Research Project leader, 
Lovett E, Williams, Jr., Gainesville. 

A total of nine pen-reared hen quail and five wild- 
trapped hen quail were fitted with miniature trans- 
mitters and released on the study area, where they 
were monitored by biologists. 

Eight of the pen-reared birds were killed by 
predators within a week after their release. The 
five wild-trapped quail survived the first week, and 
three of them continued to transmit into the month 
of May. 

“The major difference we observed between the 
two groups,” said Williams, “seems to be related 
to the fact that the pen-reared quail moved very 
little after release and acted as individuals. They 
did not join other quail, as did the wild-trapped 
birds.” @ 
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Question Box 


Question: How much general revenue—tax 
money—is appropriated for the operation of the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission? 


Answer: None, The Commission is a constitu- 
tional agency whose operating funds come from 
the sale of hunting and fishing licenses and per- 
mits. These are deposited in the State Game Fund. 
Other major sources of Commission income are 
from Federal Aid to Fish and Wildlife Restoration 
funds, and payments for leases on Commission- 
owned land. The only general tax revenue the Com- 
mission receives is designated for aquatic weed con- 
trol and to aid in the construction of outdoor rec- 
reation facilities such as public fishing lakes. 


Question: Many people collect snakes for fun 
and profit in Florida. Are any species in short sup- 
ply? 

Answer: Yes, The indigo snake, or gopher snake, 
is in critically short supply. It is fully protected in 
Florida as an endangered species. Indigos may not 
be taken, possessed, sold—or anything—without a 
permit from the Director of the Commission. Also, 
a license is required when keeping poisonous 
snakes, and these must be transported and housed 
in safe, Commission-approved containers, pits, pens, 


or cages. All exhibitors of poisonous reptiles must 
be bonded. 


Question: Who sells hunting, trapping, and fish- 
ing licenses? 

Answer: County judges and tax collectors and 
their authorized subagents. 


Question: Does the Game and Fish Commission 
have any say-so or jurisdiction over the appoint- 
ment of license subagents, or the number of sub- 
agents a county judge or tax collector may appoint 
in his county? 


Answer: No. 


Question: Do the counties receive any revenue 
from the sale of sport fishing and hunting licenses? 


Answer: Yes, the county judges and tax collectors 
are authorized by law to retain 25¢ for every license 
sold that costs the purchaser $3.00 or less, and 50¢ 
for each license sold that costs more than $3.00. 
License subagents are authorized to add a 25¢ 
service fee to the cost of every license they sell. 
Remember, this is in addition to the amount shown 
on the license. 
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Question: May 14-year-olds legally hunt with 
firearms in Florida? 


Answer: Certainly, but not wnless accompanied 
by an adult. Section 790.22 of the Florida Statutes 
specifically prohibits children under the age of 16 
years to have in their possession any firearms, in- 
cluding BB guns, unless accompanied by a respon- 
sible adult. 


Question: Striped bass are sometimes caught in 
bays, and quite often in Florida rivers. Does the 
daily bag limit and minimum length rule on this 
fish apply there, or just in stocked lakes and res- 
ervoirs? 


Answer: The daily bag limit of 6 striped bass and 
the 15-inch minimum legal length regulation applies 
in all Florida waters. The species has been declared 
a game fish, and so regulated, by Florida Statute. 
Stripers cannot lawfully be taken commercially, 
and sport fishermen must abide by the above 
whether the fish are experimentally stocked or oc- 
curring in their natural situation. 


Question: At what age do wild turkey poults first 
fly up to roost? 


Answer: It varied between 12 and 19 days in 
studies conducted by Commission wildlife biolo- 
gists, who successfully monitored 14 broods of 
young wild turkeys by radio telemetry. (Transmit- 
ters were attached to hen turkeys before the nest- 
ing season began, and they were tracked by direc- 
tional receiver through the summer.) 


Question: Exactly what are “marsh hens?” 


Answer: “Marsh hen” is a collective name com- 
monly applied to several species of rails and galli- 
nules, which are marsh-dwelling migratory birds, 
some of which are game birds and some of which 
are not. On the list of species open to hunting are 
the king, clapper, sora, and Virginia rails, and the 
Florida gallinule. The purple gallinule, not nearly 
as common as the Florida, has been removed from 
the list of migratory game birds open to hunting in 
our state, effective this year. 


Question: Why has the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission prohibited the sale of gopher tur- 
tles and alligator snapping turtles? 


Answer: To avoid the possibility that either spe- 
cies might become endangered in the State. The 
Commission believes that to continue commerciali- 
zation would place undue harvest pressure on the 
remaining gophers and ‘gator turtles, which are in 
shorter supply than they once were. Even so, the 
lawful taking of these turtles for personal use is 
still permitted. 


Striped Skunk 


By GENE SMITH 


| NEVER MET a skunk I didn’t respect—for rea- 
sons besides the obvious one, The “essence- 
peddler” is commendable for his industriousness 
and self-sufficiency, and I personally admire him 
for his air of quiet, dignified indifference to all his 
detractors. The degree of self-confidence and aloof- 
ness implicit in typical skunk behavior would put 
even a Siamese cat to shame. I mention this be- 
cause to overlook the passiveness of the potent 
“wood-pussy” seems something of a slight, for well- 
armed though he is, the skunk is rarely, if ever, 
aggressive. Trespasser, yes; aggressor, no. He gent- 
ly assumes the right-of-way because he is ac- 
customed to having almost every living thing save 
boy and dog stand aside and let him pass in peace. 
(The skunk’s chief natural enemy is the Great 
Horned Owl, which, according to the literature, 
dines on skunk regularly, not seeming to mind the 
strong seasoning at all.) 

Both kinds of skunks found in Florida are more 
plentiful than most people realize. That these two- 
toned terrors of the social set aren’t more apparent 
on the scene is because they promenade mostly 
at night. 

The Striped Skunk (Mephitis mephitis) is the 
commonest and best-known of American “polecats,” 
a name applied to both skunks. Its range extends 
over the entire United States and half of Mexico 
and Canada, The Spotted Skunk (Spilogale pu- 
torius) is the smaller of the two. It is a more 
southerly species, being found in all but the ex- 
treme northern U.S. and throughout Mexico. It 
is the predominant species in the Florida Penin- 
sula, 

The Spotted is the one many people call a “civet 
cat,” although it is related neither to the real 
civet of Africa and Asia, nor to the felines. Skunks 
are members of the weasel family, which, besides 
weasels and skunks, includes the otter, wolverine, 
badger, mink, and ferret. 

As to their eating habits, skunks are classed as 
carnivores, or meat-eaters, but in actuality they 
feed on practically anything that walks, crawls, 
or flies (that is no bigger than a skunk), and also 
a few plants. They are especially fond of insects. 
Grasshoppers form a large part of the skunk’s diet, 
and fat larvae of various beetles (grubs) are also 
a preferred food. These they dig from the ground, 
leaving scores of neat, cone-shaped holes in the 
woods floor after a night’s foraging. Skinks and 
lizards and a few birds are also eaten. 

The omnivorous skunk also is an excellent 
mouser and ratter, but the farmer, apparently fear- 
ing for his barnyard fowl, and not wanting to 
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Photo By Corson Baldwin, Jr, 


“Live and let live” is the skunk’s basic outlook on life. 
Trouble is. they sometimes want to “live in” with humans. 


chance an accidental fumigation of his house or 
barn, kid, or coonhound, is likely to decline the 
skunk’s offer of friendship and mutual aid. (It is 
just as likely that the skunk gets the blame for 
the chicken-killing habits of his slinky cousin, the 
weasel, who is faster and by far the better climber 
—not to mention the bloodthirstier—of the two; 
perhaps of the entire Mustelidae family.) 

Skunks live in burrows in the ground or under a 
windfall or similar shelter. When it seems con- 
venient, one may settle in underneath a snug house 
or other structure—which is often the beginning 
of a heap o’ trouble for both man and beastie. Ex- 
cited skunks have closed churches, schools, court- 
houses, and juke joints temporarily, for, despite 
the fact that the offensive musk is not usually 
ejected except in defense of life or limb, the highly 
volatile secretion just seems to follow these fel- 
lows around. For sure, it lingers long after they’re 
gone. On a damp summer evening, skunk odor 
will waft over hill and dale for a distance of at 
least half a mile. 

Pointing out the sometimes overfriendliness of 
skunk families, Leonard Lee Rue III, in his Prc- 
TORIAL GUIDE TO THE MammMats or NortH AMERICA, 
writes, “The skunk enjoys the works of man and 
often takes up residence under a house or farm 
building, but can be discouraged from doing so 
by a sprinkling of moth balls or naphthalene flakes 
around the area.” 

That's worth remembering. 

Young skunks are born in the spring, usually 
four to six to the litter. They remain in the den 
or burrow for around six weeks, then emerge to 
travel with mom, learning how to hunt and dig 
and poke for food. 

They don’t have to learn how to use their dreaded 
armament in matters of self-defense. Even to a 
young skunk, that comes perfectly natural. @ 
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Boat Buying 


finding a single craft to fit all different fishing situations is a difficult task 
at times—but patience and cash can usually result in a good buy 


| oe NO SUCH THING as an all-around fishing 
boat, although the search for one seems to be a 
favorite avocation of my fishing friends. A lot more 
of them have gotten into offshore fishing lately, an 
area of light tackle angling that certainly stretches 
the capabilities of even the larger bass boats. 

The offshore business is encouraged by the “fish- 
ing machine” type of outboard or outdrive boat, 
generally 18 feet or a little longer, especially built 
for casting or trolling, and small enough for black 
bass fishing as a sideline—maybe or maybe not small 
enough to be poled conveniently in flats fishing, 
generally too big for oars, and at the very outer limit 
for currently available electric motors. This class 
of boat has pretty well taken over the market that 
used to be pretty well covered by the outboard 
cruiser and what we called the “outboard utility.” 

Most of these bigger outboard boats have tended 
toward the deep-V hull for softer riding and they 
need either two fairly good-sized motors for their 
power or one big outboard and something in the 
10-horsepower class as an auxiliary. I’ve written 
about them in the past, but when I got into it I 
found a heck of a lot of them being built in Florida 
and couldn’t cover them properly. 

Now those who own such boats, or are seriously 
into the business of buying one, aren’t looking for 
the skimpy information I’m giving, but I’ve had 
inquiries from several who are just nudging around 
the edge of an offshore outboard and are curious 
about the cost and how usable such craft would be 
in fresh water. As to the fresh water, I'd suggest 
another boat entirely, one to be used as an adjunct 
to the big one. A small fresh water skiff or jon 
boat could be used with the auxiliary engine you 
planned for your offshore boat. Trying to make a 
20-footer work in a panfish canal would probably 
end up more costly than getting a special craft for 
the job. 

The big question is what an offshore outboard 
would cost, and that’s what I’m getting into. One 
of the “fishing machines,” equipped with depth 
finder, radio, a pair of good-sized outboards, and 
set on a satisfactory trailer is going to run around 


One of the larger “fishing machines” is this 22-foot 
Aquasport. It is capable of good speed even if only 
one of its two large outboards is put into service. 
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By CHARLES WATERMAN 


$6,000. Go just a little bit bigger and the trailering 
becomes something of a chore. One offshore friend 
of mine decided his boat required a pickup truck 
for hauling since the family car was rather light. 

Now I’m talking about factory equipment from 
scratch. You can get much less expensive outfits 
by having wooden boats built in several places 
around Florida. Of course, all of the “fishing ma- 
chines” I know of are made of fiber glass. Drop 
down a little in cost and go for the bigger of the 
“bass boats” (usually a little less than 17 feet long), 
and you end up with something that’s quite suitable 
for close-in reefs, flats fishing, and occasional forays 
into the deep blue in good weather. Let's call the 
17-foot Boston Whaler an example of that class. 
Many big bass boats fill that bill pretty well. 

For the real offshore “fishing machine,” an exam- 
ple is the Aquasport in 19- or 22-foot lengths. Please 
don’t feel that I am making specific recommenda- 
tions, but I use these as a couple of the better 
known illustrations so you'll know what I'm talking 
about. I suspect that Florida is the true home of the 


“fishing machine” type, and I keep hearing of new 


ones, often largely custom-built and of excellent 
quality. 

This has not been a dissertation for the Old Salts— 
simply an indication for those who keep asking 
questions and haven't gone in too deeply. 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 

Some OF THE BEST bluegill fishing is done over 
beds, and bluegills bed all summer, although the 
best of it is usually in late spring. Last spring was 
one of the best I’ve experienced for bream fishing. 

Locating bream beds is one of the essentials, and 
many fishermen can smell them if they’re extensive. 
I’m not sure that I can, although I may have whiffed 
them a time or two. 

Where you have a light-colored bottom, the beds 
usually appear as light spots where debris and 
vegetation have been scooped away by the nest 
builders. I’ve found that to be the ideal situation, 
especially along the Okeechobee canals and in the 
edge of the lake. On some of the dark waters and 
dark bottoms of the St. Johns River, things haven’t 
gone so smoothly. 

In the Okeechobee area many of the veterans 
simply run their outboard boats along the edge of 
the canals, looking for beds as they go, then come 
back later that day or on the next when the bedding 
bluegills have relaxed after the disturbance. 

Casting accuracy isn’t necessary in most cases. 
Anywhere near the perimeter of the nesting area 
will usually put you in business. I’ve usually done 
it with either bugs or wet flies, but small spinning 
lures or bait work just as well. 

In those canals most of the beds are in from two 
to four feet of water, and reasonable care is neces- 
sary to keep from spooking your quarry away. I'd 
say that by staying 20 feet from the beds you can 
avoid an evacuation of the area. If you drift over 
them without disturbances such as replacing shear 
pins or clubbing mudfish, you can go right over 
a bed and find the fish ready to take within a few 
minutes. A 100-horse motor that turns a bream up- 
side down and partly inside out will kill the fishing 
for a while. 

There are many times when you can look a 
bedding bluegill right in the eye and he doesn’t 
show much sign of fright, but such a fish is not 
likely to strike until you back off a little, and he may 
be jumpy for quite a while. When they strike it’s 
usually pretty deliberate. A bluegill isn’t the fastest 
swimmer in the crick, and he just slides up to the 
bait and latches on in most cases. With surface bugs 
or sponge rubber spiders he’s likely to fan around 
it a little if he’s uncertain. I’ve watched a lot of 
them in clear water. 

Except when beds are located (bluegills nest in 
bunches sometimes and the beds may overlap over 
large areas on even bottom), depth is one of the 
major problems of bluegill fishing. They can be 
extremely particular about it, a fact that causes 
many one-time bream fishermen to become instant 


Bluegill beds are likely where there are light spots on 
the bottom of lake. Drift till you find one, then cast. 


experts and announce that you “have to get deep” 
or that “surface bugs are sure killers.” The truth 
is that the fish can be highly selective and com- 
pletely refuse to move up three or four feet for a 
lure they'll gobble with enthusiasm if it comes closer. 
On the other hand, I have seen times when they 
would absolutely turn down a sunken fly but strike 
one on top, even when the water was only a few 
inches deep. 


They’re pretty easy to catch during bedding sea- 
son, but I can’t say I’ve exactly set the woods on 
fire as the heat of summer comes on, especially 
with the larger fish. They evidently scatter con- 
siderably and stick to deeper water except in late 
evening. I have found dusk the best time for popping 
bugs and have repeatedly noted that the bluegills 
did not become active until considerably later than 
the bass. When you hear very small bluegills suck- 
ing and plopping along the edge of cover, the chances 
are that bigger ones are also getting into the mood. 


Although rubber legs may be of only minor help 
in attracting bass to large bugs, I consider them 
an important added attraction for bluegills, and I 
think all bluegill lures should be worked quite 
slowly—not necessarily a long time between twitches 
on surface bugs, but only gentle movements with 
slight plops and gurgles. 


For SOME TIME I have been using Sta-bil, a com- 
mercial gasoline stabilizer, in my outboard tanks 
when the outfit is to be laid up for a long while. 
As far as I can tell, it has worked, for the gasoline 
seemed as hot when I hooked it up again as it was 
when I stored it. It may be that I have not given 
it a very hard test, for most of my storage periods 
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have been less than the full year promised by the 
manufacturers. However, I have repeatedly left 
gasoline stored for six months or more with good 
results. 


Sta-bil is designed to prevent oxidation in gum 
and varnish that clog fuel systems. It’s not exactly 
cheap, as you need an ounce to the gallon and an 
8-ounce can costs $3.59, but even if the cost is al- 
most as much as the gasoline itself, it eliminates 
the problems of draining your tanks. If a tank sits 
empty you can have extra dirt problems when you 
do fill it, 


This storage problem has cost me considerable 
cash, especially with very small motors. One of the 
most expensive engines I ever owned was a 3 hp. 
spare that bounced around in the car or in a boat 
for months without ever being started. As long as 
I started it frequently it was a marvel of efficiency, 
but when I left it too long there would be some gas 
dribble down into the carburetor from the integral 
gas tank and gum things up, so it was back to the 
repair man. There were a few times when it went 
to the shop without having been used since the last 
visit there. 


I ONCE WROTE HERE that you can learn to plug 
cast with almost any kind of rod if you'll stick with 
it, and spoke wonderingly of a guy who used an 
ultra-stiff rod and an old model of Pflueger Su- 
preme reel with 20-pound line, casting a quarter- 
ounce lure with uncanny accuracy and pretty re- 
spectable distance. 


When the plastic worm fishermen discovered 
they needed a lot of backbone for hook-setting, 
they simply learned to cast a light lure with a stiff 
rod and used heavy line that didn’t stretch too 
much. I have always used fairly soft bait casting 
rods in the belief they were easier to cast with. 
When I got a stiff one some years back for salt 
water fishing, I thought I could never use it with 
less than an ounce of lure. Then, 10 years later, 
I wanted to fix up a worm rig and found that after 
a little practice I was using my old stiff salt water 
stick with only half an ounce of weight and some 
20-pound monofilament line that had seemed like 
baling wire at first. You can get used to it. 


Marco Istanp, down on the southwest Florida 
coast, is being turned into an enormous develop- 
ment, as most readers know. There’s a whopping 
resort hotel (penthouse apartments at $500 a day), 
shopping centers, golf courses, tennis courts, motels, 
new boat docks, and a lot of new homes going up. 
Already, there are some 4,000 people living at 
Marco, which used to be a very small fishing com- 
munity where snook fishermen crowded in every 
weekend. It has been mangrove country, located at 
the north end of the Ten Thousand Islands. None 
of this is news. 
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The news is that the Deltona Corporation, de- 
velopers of the place, have installed an ecology 
laboratory to study the impact on the coast and to 
make recommendations for replacement of wildlife 
displaced by the development. They’re starting on 
a study program that has been funded through 1975 
and will cover the mangrove coast clear to Lost- 
mans River to the south. The lab buildings cost 
$100,000 and the program is funded at more than 
$600,000 through 1975. The lab staff is made up of 
experts on estuarine ecology. 


My point is that the place was being developed 
anyway—and whether we like it or not, the old 
Marco has been replaced by something entirely 
different. The ecology lab is a plus because it is a 
step toward covering the tracks of the dredge and 
bulldozer. 


It is a mistake to oppose any effort at minimizing 
coastal damages. The Marco Island development 
is not going to go away, and there are many other 
developments coming to Florida which will need 
a similar ecology program. Opposing such a program 
is like opposing Band-Aids because you don’t want 
to cut your thumb, 


I sENT OFF FoR a “Mini-Trak” kit for outdoors- 
men. It cost three bucks and consists of a little 
tube of highly-concentrated “‘soapless soap,” a little 
plastic bottle of fluid for washing your teeth and 
sloshing out your mouth, a small toothbrush, and 
a wash cloth or towel. All of this comes in a little 
plastic container and weighs three ounces. Every- 
thing worked and the cleaning solution sure made 
my hands feel good. I’m no soap salesman, but 
you could do worse for your tackle box or toolbox. 
You send your money to Freeman Industries, Inc., 
Tuckahoe, N.Y. 10707. 


ALMOST EVERY FISHERMAN is an experimenter up 
until he starts catching fish, whereupon he’s a 
little like the guitarist who found a chord he liked 
and played nothing else. Liked it and didn’t see 
much use in changing. 


If you really want to find out something about 
the kind of fish you’re pestering, change lures and 
do your experimenting on the days when they’re 
hitting good. Too many of us have a box of lures 
we use only on those days when they won't take 
our favorites, but the ones they won’t take are 

= 
just as important as the ones they will. The way 
to learn about new lures is to fish them when they 
have a good chance of competing with old and 
established designs. You can’t give them a fair trial 
on days when you've already given up on every- 
thing else. 

A friend of mine would put a fly away after a 
shad or two took it. He was trying to find out what 
they didn’t like, and he did. @ 


N FLORIDA BACKROADS, any long-legged pond bird 
O is liable to be called a “crane,” and a true crane, 
if it’s known at all, is usually called a “sandhill 
whooper.” That’s a good name for the whoopingest 
bird in Florida, but, unfortunately, it was long ago 
preempted by a larger, white cousin of the West 
called the Whooping Crane. (The true Whooping 
Crane does not occur in Florida, and almost doesn’t 
occur at all. Only some 50 or so individuals stand 
between it and extinction.) 

There are two subspecies of Sandhill Cranes in 
Florida. Both are tall, gray, long-legged birds. One 
lives in the peninsula from the Okefinokee Swamp 
to the Everglades; the other comes to Florida in 
the fall. Unfortunately, the two cannot be told apart 
when they are mingling in Florida during the 
winter; so, nobody really knows how many of each 
there are. 

Cranes are very intelligent, as birds go, and their 
wariness has enabled them to keep a few secrets 
about themselves, mainly because they are so dif- 
ficult to capture. For example, nobody has ever 
been sure where the northern migrants come from 
in the fall, how many there are, and just where 
they spend their time while in Florida. As for the 
resident subspecies, does it migrate at all? Does 
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Secrets; 
of the 
Sandhills 


many puzzling questions 
of long standing have been 


answered by research 


Sandhill cranes are marked for later obser- 
vation with colored, numbered tags attached 
surgically to the wing; also by aluminum leg 
band, left. Capture for this procedure is by 
oral drug; recovery period is spent in bur- 
lap bag, below, with legs tied. There aren't 
any aftereffects. The cranes have no natural 
fear of man, yet are wary: feed beside high- 
ways or close to peoples’ yards, below right. 
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Approximate locations of major Sandhill Crane 
populations in northem Florida: 1—Hickstown 
Swamp (Madison), 2—San Pedro Bay (Madison 
and Taylor), 3—Sumatra (Liberty), 4—Pinhook 
Swamp (Union and Baker), 5—Orange Grove 
Lake Prairie (Putnam), 6—Levy Prairie (Putnam), 
7—Lochloosa Lake Marsh (Alachua), 8—Watson 
Prairie (Alachua), 9—Levy Lake (Alachua), 10— 
Kanapaha Prairie (Alachua), and 11—Paynes 
Prairie ( Alachua). 


By LOVETT WILLIAMS 


it mix with the northern birds? And where in 
Florida does it nest? Both subspecies are on the 
“Rare and Endangered Species List,” a fact that 
has attracted a lot of attention to them, but no- 
body really knows enough about cranes to say how 
“endangered” they are in Florida. 

To try to answer some of these questions, we 


started a small-scale study of cranes in Florida. 
Here is what we did, and some of what we found. 

Between 1963 and 1971, we visited all of the 
places in northern Florida that cranes were known 
to nest, and we searched other likely places, pri- 
marily from airplanes. The Pinhook Swamp cranes 
are part of the population that lives in Okefinokee 
Swamp and the surrounding area. 

In Florida, the Sandhill Crane is not a “water 
bird” like the herons and egrets. Cranes live in 
prairies and grassy pastures and lake edges. They 
eat mostly tubers, green shoots of small plants, and 
whatever they can catch, like crawfish and snails. 
They do not make a specialty of eating fish. Herons 

(Continued on next page) 
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Sandhills are pictures of strength and 
graceful movement in flight left. At 
a distance, they are similar to flocks 
of geese. They are very noisy in their 
migration flight. Their spirited clat- 
terings can often be heard a mile or 
more in any direction. The distinctive 
sound, once heard, is never forgotten. 


The migration routes and the breeding 
grounds are shown below, based on 160 
observations of Florida-marked cranes 
by bird watchers and other cooperators. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
and egrets roost in trees, but cranes spend the night 
on the ground, usually standing in shallow water. 


By far, the largest population of cranes in the 
eastern U.S. in winter is on Paynes Prairie near 7 
Gainesville. The maximum wintering population 
there fluctuates from year to year between about 
1,000 and 2,000 birds. The only way we could know 


how many were migrants and how many were resi- 


dents was to count those on Paynes Prairie in mid- A 
summer while all the northern cranes were up the as 
country nesting. We counted 35 to 50 resident cranes 
on the Prairie. 

To find out where the northern birds nested, 
and the routes they used coming to and from 


Florida, it was necessary to band and color-mark 

them. This called for capturing them. For this, we 

used a powdered oral tranquilizer. At first, only —2. fe, 

untreated bait was put out until large flocks of 

the wintering population had overcome their wari- 

ness and were eating the bait regularly. On the 

day of the catch, a measured amount of drug was 

added to a fresh supply of bait, and within an hour 

after they finished feeding the cranes were asleep 

or so heavily drugged that they could be captured 

by hand, and banded and color-marked. a 
The cranes on Paynes Prairie were marked with 

green wing streamers. In the four years since the : 

initial marking was done, about 200 of them have *¥ ca pture site ti 

been seen on their nesting ground in Michigan and spring migra ion 

Wisconsin and along the migration routes to and > fall migration 


ae a dt alt a ee 148 sightings 
me oO e cranes we color-marked Wl x A sightings 


wing streamers in south Florida in the winter of 
1970-71 were later seen in northern Florida and * ° 
Canada. Two red-marked cranes from south Florida * 2 SIG hti n gs 
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moved 150 miles north within a few days after 
they were captured and spent the remainder of the 
winter on Paynes Prairie. This substantiated our 
suspicion that northern migrants move around in 
Florida during the winter wherever they find suit- 
able habitat. 


In southern Florida at Lykes Fisheating Creek 
Refuge, we color-marked 30 resident cranes with 
blue wing streamers, and they proved to be even 
more sedentary than we expected. The greatest 
movement yet observed was only about three miles 
from the trapping location! In time there'll be 
some to go farther, but at least they seem to be 
definitely nonmigratory. 


Cranes originally occurred in several habitats in 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, where 
they were extirpated probably because of over- 
hunting in the early days. Some of the habitat is 
still suitable for cranes if they could be reintro- 
duced. But movement away from release sites and 
the tendency to return “home,” or attempt to, after 
being translocated, makes the re-establishment of 
birds like the crane very difficult. On the other 
hand, if birds do not disperse widely after release, 
a species can be re-established by trapping and 
transplanting. 


To test the homing instinct of resident cranes, 
we trapped a few in south Florida, tagged them 
with white streamers, and released them in north- 
ern Florida, about 150 miles away. Others were 
moved only about 40 miles. Neither group returned 
“home.” Both have settled down to live in the 
places to which they were moved. 


Happy scene to biologists in crane research. Some 1,000 
birds may come from roost to feed on grain placed out for 
them, On capture day, “knockout powder is added to bait. 


Photos By Lovett Williams 


The information we have obtained so far in 
this study does not permit a very accurate census 
of the State’s cranes, but we are better equipped 
now to guess at their numbers than we were be- 
fore. The species is probably more abundant than 
most people thought, probably in the neighborhood 
of 5,000 to 6,000 permanent residents and about 
the same number of winter visitors. 


As previously noted, both subspecies of cranes 
in Florida are on the “Rare and Endangered 
Species” list published by the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, and their future is uncer- 
tain. A few thousand birds are not much of a hedge 
against extinction. 


Cranes require a lot of open space to live in 
and have probably benefited to some extent by the 
constantly increasing range cattle industry in Flor- 
ida, but this has only partially made up for the 
great losses of their habitat to other forms of agri- 
culture. Shooting cranes for food is probably not 
the great threat it once was in Florida. In the long 
run, the greatest problem the crane faces in Florida 
is being literally crowded out by people. The Sand- 
hill Crane is a very adaptable bird, but living in 
a subdivision is expecting too much. 


The purchase of Paynes Prairie by the State of 
Florida to be used as a wildlife area and wilderness 
park is a step in the right direction for the cranes. 
It will be especially beneficial to the “greater crane,” 
the northern subspecies that winters in Florida. 
Very little of the resident Florida crane’s habitat is 
secure in public ownership. Myakka State Park and 
Loxahatchee National Wildlife Refuge are probably 
the more important Florida crane habitats which 
are secure. The best populations in the Kissimmee 
Valley have already been dealt a heavy, and 
possibly deadly, blow by the channelization of the 
Kissimmee River. © 
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Photo By E, M, DeFoor 


CC or A 15-pound largemouth bass can 
make a Florida fisherman a bit spooky in the 
morning, when he’s drifting the St. Johns River in 
Putnam County with only a cup of coffee and a 
cigarette between him and starvation. 

Guide Frank Adams, a Palatka bass angler who 
spends his spare time working as a banker, pulled 
up to Andersen’s Lodge in Welaka long before the 
sun ever thought of burning through that mysteri- 
ous St. Johns River morning mist. It was an hour 
more conducive to rolling over for the second 
half of a good night’s sleep than to slicing through 
the warm river water trying to beat old Sol to 
the fishing hole. 

Frank throttled down the 20-horse outboard and 
let the sluggish current swing our 14-foot boat 
near an area banked with water hyacinths. A gentle 
grin creased his face as he watched his sole pas- 
senger fumble an oversized plastic worm onto a 
5/0 hook, the normal rig for a successful bass- 
chaser to use on Lake Okeechobee. 

“T never try to tell a fisherman how to fish,” he 
grinned, “but if you throw that big chunk of 
plastic into the water, you'll scare every bass 
for a mile around.” 

Being in no mood to argue (or even to fish, for 
that matter), a 7-inch Fliptail worm replaced the 
big crawler, and following a series of examples of 
typical early morning uncoordination, the bait be- 
gan to drop in the proper recesses along the row 
of water weeds. 

Tap! 
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River Bass 


when fishing away from home it may pay 
to leave some old methods behind—new waters 


often mean technique changes are in order 


By ROSS PARSONS 


I was awake! That magic feeling transmitted 
from a slow-moving plastic worm to the hands of 
a bass fisherman had done what a cup of coffee 
and a short, blowy boat ride hadn’t done. 

The automatic methods used to haul big Okee- 
chobee bass out of the “hayfields” of the Everglades 
Region lake came to the fore. An instant drop of 
the rod tip, tightening of the line, and a mighty 
heave with the solid-backbone rod. 

All I brought in was a slightly disheveled worm. 

It happened again, and even a third time before 
I sheepishly looked at Frank. 

“Okay, what’s the secret of hooking these bass, 
or am I striking at bream picking up the tail of 
the worm?” I asked my quietly smiling mentor. 

“I never tell a fisherman how to fish,” repeated 
Frank through a grin, “but since you ask, I'll offer 
one small bit of advice: Forget you ever fished 
in Lake Okeechobee when you're trying to catch 
our river bigmouths. We train our fish a little dif- 
ferently up here.” 

With that, he made a cast to a small pocket, and 
began a jigging-style retrieve, causing the worm to 
bounce softly from point to point on the bottom. 
Within minutes he tensed into the position well- 
known to all bass anglers. He had sensed a pick 
up of his bait. 

“Now he’s taken it in his mouth and given it 
a shake,” said Frank. “The next thing you have 
to do to hook these river fish is to give them 
enough line. They pick up the worm and run 
with it, as opposed to your Okeechobee area bass.” 
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As he talked, my guide was slowly stripping sev- 
eral coils of line from his reel, allowing the fish 
to take it away. As he felt the bass slow down, he 
snapped the bail on his Cardinal reel and leaned 
out across the gunwale of the boat, letting the bass 
draw a taut line between the rod tip and the water. 


With a sudden lunge, Frank snatched the rod 
tip high, all the while cranking the reel handle 
feverishly to turn the largemouth and bring him 
up and away from possible underwater obstruc- 
tions. 


When that 2-pounder reached the surface, he had 
no plans to stop. A geyser of water accompanied 
his violent explosion. 


Several times the valiant fish threw water five 
feet in all directions as he lashed the surface in 
a futile attempt to toss the hook. He was still thrash- 
ing after Frank had eased a net under him, re- 
moved the hook from his bony lip, and flipped 
him back to his watery habitat. 


I didn’t get to ask my next question before Frank 
answered it for me. 


“Very seldom do we gut-hook a bass, fishing 
this way in the St. Johns. I know it’s common to 
deep-hook one on the lakes, but this place is dif- 
ferent. In the ever-moving tidal water, a bass ap- 


“When in Rome...” as the saying goes. That's how 
the author learned to hook the bass in the St. Johns 
River. He fished like the local anglers—by changing 
his style to theirs—but the big one still got away! 


Photo By Wallace Hughes 
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parently grabs his meals on the run and keeps 
running, without turning the worm around to swal- 
low it immediately. The reverse seems true from 
my lake fishing experiences, where a prolonged 
run often means you've got a bronzeback on the 
end of your line with a hook either deep in his 
throat or already down his gullet.” 

About that time, I felt the familiar tap for the 
fourth time that morning. Heeding the words of 
wisdom from a man who fishes the river regularly, 
even though I disagreed with his idea, I matched 
his earlier movements by dropping the rod tip, 
snapping the 6000C Ambassadeur reel into free 
spool, and peeling off line as long as my bass 
wanted to take it. 

When Frank indicated it was time, I entered 
phase two, locking the reel as I leaned far over 
the side. As the line drew straight between the 
rod tip and the water, I slammed the hook home. 

And all heck broke loose! 

Having watched Frank boat his 2-pounder, I had 
neglected to keep in mind that all the largemouths 
in the St. Johns aren’t youngsters. A cubic yard 
of water exploded next to the boat as a “hawg” 
bass broke the surface, intent on glimpsing the im- 
pudent land-dwellers who dared disturb her watery 
domain, and at the same time to show them ex- 
actly how fragile 15-pound test monofilament can 
be. 

The line snapped! 

I was about ready to do the same! 

A big fish the target of the boat ride, me with 
new tackle, sharp hooks—the whole idea of a bass 
fishing trip—the frustration of my earlier misses 
—and after one brief look at the bucketmouth, I 
was sitting slack-jawed with a broken line 

But, to brighten the scene and shorten a long 
tale, we did catch fish that morning, docking at 
Andersen’s at noon with a 6-pounder and a good 
string of filet-size bass. 

And I learned something new about fishing for 
largemouths in river waters; facts for the mental 
file, to be slipped out for use at a later date. 

I also had the privilege of seeing and enjoying 
another aspect of Florida fishing amidst moss- 
laden oaks that overhang the river, and of watch- 
ing the morning sun skim the veil of mist from the 
face of the waters. Without the fish it would’ve 
been memorable still. 

But I still have a vivid picture in my mind of 
a bass with a mouth big enough to have swallowed 
my bait bucket, wallowing across the water be- 
cause she was too big to clear the surface, with 
my blue Fliptail worm dangling from her jaw. 

I still want that bass! 


I didn’t get her on that trip, so I now have a 
“legitimate” reason to return to Welaka. With a 
positive attitude in mind and a blank spot on my 
wall, I want to try again for that trophy lunker. @ 
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Bashful Bushytails 


the squirrel is a nifty climber and no slouch at doing a disappearing act 


© ONE KNOWS exactly where the fox squirrel 
N got its name. A popular theory is that the 
most common coloration, the reddish sides, gives 
it an appearance a little like the red fox. Another 
has it that the moniker derived from the critter’s 
large size and foxy behavior. 

I like to think the latter is more apt, for foxy the 
fox squirrel is. While the gray squirrel likes to run 
when frightened, the fox squirrel prefers a game 
of hide-and-seek. One can scramble into a leafy 
treetop and simply seem to vanish. 

But it isn’t a strategy that is effective in coun- 
teracting man’s ingenuity. A fox squirrel gets on 
a limb, for instance, and every time the hunter 
moves, the arboreal creature sidles around the 
branch, keeping wood between the two. But a 
squirrel can’t count. Two hunters get on either side 
of a tree. One moves. The squirrel shifts about, 
trying to hide. It blunders into the sight of the 
other hunter. Meat in the pan. 

At one time the fox squirrel was quite plenti- 


ful in Florida, particularly in the northern and 
central pine-oak uplands. But something took an 
alarming toll. The season on fox squirrels was 
closed for several years, then reopened on a more 
modest scale. The present daily bag limit is only 
two per day. 

The hunter alone cannot be held solely respon- 
sible for the fox squirrel’s decline. The population 
has been decreasing also because slow-growing 
hardwood trees are being taken from Southern 
forests, particularly upland woods. This has been 
assumed for some time, but it took investigations 
by wildlife biologists to prove it conclusively. 

One squirrel study was made by Biologist Phil 
Goodrum of the U.S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife in a national forest in eastern Texas. 
The timber there, a conglomerate of pine and oak 
primarily, is similar to that found throughout most 
of the South, including much of north and north- 
central Florida. 

Three plots of 153 acres apiece were utilized. 
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In plot 1, all the hardwoods were removed; only 
about 20 per cent of the hardwoods were cut in 
plot 2; and in plot 3, hardwood trees were left un- 
disturbed. 

There wasn’t much change in the squirrel popula- 
tion for the first 2 or 3 years, as expected, but after 
4 years a definite trend was developing. By then, 
there were twice as many squirrels on the plots 
with hardwoods as were on the one without them. 

And there were some other interesting results. 
On plot 1, without hardwoods, the average weight 
of the squirrels was considerably less than on the 
other two plots. 

“These squirrels had to travel farther and work 
harder to find a meal, so they weighed less,” 
Goodrum observed. 

Reproduction varied, too. In the area without 
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hardwoods, the number of offspring was only one- 
third of what it was on the areas which still had 
hardwood mast for the animals. 


“We found in the other tests that hunters can 
take 35 to 40 per cent of the squirrels in any given 
area each year and there will be just as many 
there the following year,’ Goodrum went on. 
“They have a terrific reproduction ability.” 


While the eastern fox squirrel still is fairly 
common in Florida, it is not nearly as plentiful 
nor as well known as the ubiquitous gray (cat) 
squirrel. The fox squirrel’s preferred habitat— 
sparse mixed oak and pine trees—dictates its more 
limited range. The gray squirrel thrives in dense 
broadleaf forests and tangled swamps. 

Like its gray cousin, the fox squirrel is most 
active during the first hour of day. One will scratch 
beneath a hardwood tree until it comes up with 
an acorn or some other nut; then it will jump 
into a nearby tree to nibble on the morsel. Unlike 

(Continued on next page) 


Photos By Wallace Hughes 


Probably the most familiar of all wild animal life is the 
gray squirrel, left. Hollow den trees are becoming fewer, 
but this adaptable fellow also builds leaf nests, above. 
These nests are not as secure as a hollow, but are stil] 
watertight. Larger fox squirrel, far left, is a handsome 
animal of varying amounts of black, gray, red and white. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
the gray, the fox squirrel rarely will eat anything 
on the ground. 

Perhaps this is a survival instinct. A fox squir- 
rel is much larger than a comparable gray—a 
husky one will weigh 2 pounds or more and meas- 
ure 2 feet in length—and consequently is slower 
and not as agile. Maybe it seeks the sanctuary of 
a tree where it can see better, and also will have 
a convenient escape route should danger be de- 
tected. 

In some places the ranges of the two common 
squirrel species overlap and, except for the size 
differential, it often is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween them. Most Florida fox squirrels are mixed 
gray and black with white muzzles, black faces, 
and white-trimmed ears. The body coloration is 
very similar to that of gray squirrels. 

While a fox squirrel in the wild is spooky and 
alert even to the slightest hint of trouble—it de- 
pends on eyesight for its primary defense—one 
that becomes accustomed to people can be partly 
tamed in a short time. Fox squirrels like the 
scattered trees found in yards, and many people 
put out feeders to keep the fascinating little rascals 
around. ; 

A fox squirrel that loses its fear of humans can 
get downright belligerent. I remember a young 
boar which lived in the oak trees in my backyard. 
He considered the trees his private domain and 
made a terrible ruckus if another animal violated 
the territory. 

At first, he would keep a respectable distance 
from the family dog. Perched on a high limb, the 
squirrel would bark vociferously, his bushy tail 
pumping up and down. Then gradually he got 


Photo By Walloce Hughes 


bolder until eventually he learned just how far 
away he should stay to remain safe. From this 
vantage point, just a couple of feet from the dog, 
he would taunt and fuss incessantly. Finally, the 
dog realized the futility of the game and simply 
ignored the pest. The frustrated squirrel was never 
quite the same after that. 


My backyard squirrels are gone now, and perhaps 
I have learned a lesson in ecology. A plague of 
tent worms came marching through the area a 
few years back, and the caterpillars were deleafing 
the oaks posthaste. I had them sprayed with in- 
secticide and the worms vanished all right, but 
so did the squirrels. It may have been pure co- 
incidence, but I doubt it. 


Both gray and fox squirrels prefer the hollows 
in trees for their permanent homes, but if such 
trees are not available, they will build temporary 
leaf nests. 


Studies have shown that squirrels are much more 
abundant in woods where suitable hardwood “den 
trees” are found, and this is one of the reasons 
squirrels are decreasing in many areas. In select 
timber cutting, the aging and hollow trees are the 
first to go. 


While a nest might be the second choice, there 
is some speculation that a bushytail might have 
been the forerunner to the popular practice of 
building “a home away from home.” There has 
been an argument among naturalists for years over 
whether the fox squirrel constructs a semiperma- 
nent nest for winter use and a smaller, flimsier 


Squirrels bury many nuts and later find most of them—by 
smell, not memory, Note comparative size of fox squirrel 
with the grays in the successful hunter's bag, at right. 
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hideaway for a “summer house.” Seme authorities 
say squirrels are incapable of building two special 
types, while others contend they can, saying sum- 
mer-built nests are normally made of green twigs 
with leaves attached, while winter nests are more 
compact, built of crisscrossed bare twigs with the 
dry leaves packed in layers inside. 

Since a fox squirrel can’t communicate with 
humans, the argument probably never will be satis- 
factorily resolved. 

The fox squirrel is a beautiful and valuable crea- 
ture that has provided a lot of recreation and amuse- 
ment for many people, from hunters to casual 
“animal watchers.” It also has done much for per- 
petuating our forests. Every nut that is buried 
and not later reclaimed is a potential tree, and al- 
though the recovery rate probably is very high, 
it is doubtful that a squirrel retrieves every nut 
it hides for future use. 

Now a squirrel can bury a considerable number 
of nuts. Ask anyone who grows pecans commer- 
cially. Unless a nut crop is harvested immediately 
upon maturing, the squirrels, if any are present, 
will get more than their fair share. 

Just how many nuts will a squirrel claim? No 
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one knows exactly, but the number is impressive. 
In “Gray and Fox Squirrels,” a booklet published 
by the Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, author 
John Madson tells about an Indiana farm which 
had a bumper crop of squirrels. In all, there were 
80 acres acres heavily wooded with white oaks, 
and nearly 100 more acres with a scattering of 
oaks. Each of the big trees produced from 2,000 to 
8,000 acorns during the season, and before the first 
of November this immense crop had been so com- 
pletely gleaned that none were visible on the 
ground. Only an occasional acorn could be found 
by carefully searching the leaf litter. 

“Tt later was estimated there may have been 20 
million nuts on that farm,’ Madson wrote. “Even 
after considering acorn losses to raccoons, flying 
squirrels, ground squirrels, grackles and other crit- 
ters, the (gray and fox) squirrels may have dug 
millions of holes—an exhibition of tireless, daylong 
industry.” 

After having welfare-supported many fox squir- 
rels with a backyard feeder, I certainly can agree 
with Madson. For such diminutive creatures, they 
have mighty big appetites. ©@ 
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Wealth of the Withlacoochee 


p™ DAREDEVIL motorcyclists, bird watchers, horse- 
back riders together in a beautiful, rarefied 
forest. Then sprinkle well with hunters, boaters, 
campers, picnickers, archers, camera sportsmen, 
botanists. . . . With that hodgepodge, is it possible 
to keep it serene and beautiful? 

It sounds like the kind of Utopia that couldn’t 
possibly exist. 

But it is policy at Withlacoochee State Forest 
that every type of forest user has either a space 
or a time, or both, to enjoy his own sport. 

The 116,000-acre sprawling woodlands that take 
in portions of Citrus, Hernando, Sumter and Pasco 
counties support a potpourri of recreational inter- 
ests, the newest of which is the Citrus Horse Trails 
and Riding Stables. 

Designed to shelter 20 horses overnight, the stable 
is open to 4-H riding groups, saddle clubs, families 
and individuals. Located at Tillis Hill, about eight 


a 


miles south of Inverness, the rustic new complex " =" 5 Sb Oe a 
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also includes a tack room and feed room, corral, 
pervisor Jeff Lewis of the Division of Forestry. 
a long trail (27 miles). 

“The facility is mainly for use in the late spring 
and summer months, and the area may, of course, 
be restricted when the 1972-73 hunting season offi- 
cially gets underway,” explains Withlacoochee Su- 
bathhouse, and both a short trail (14 miles) and 


Lewis also points out that the Citrus Trails Rid- 
ing Stable is managed on a first-come, first-served 
basis. This means that clubs or individuals who 
plan to use the stables overnight should call the 
office of the supervisor early in the week to reserve 
stall space. However, if the stables are filled to 
capacity, the area has a number of hitching posts 
where horses may be tethered for the night at 
strategic camping sites. 


Division of Forestry Photos 


By KAY DAVIS 


Florida Division of Forestry 


That people and woodlands go together is 
indicated by the variety of recreational 
uses shown here, all photographed in the 
Withlacoochee Forest. Family camping or 
trail bike riding appeals to some, while 
horseback riding on new bridle trails is 
also popular. The trails and fine riding 
stable were dedicated recently by State 
Agriculture Commissioner Conner, right. 
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The Withlacoochee State Forest staff has marked 
bridle trails to correspond with old logging tram 
roads and those used by turpentiners. The trails 
purposely saunter through sand hills, pine planta- 
tions, hardwood hammocks, and around ponds. 
There are three watering places on the trail: Mans- 
field Pond, Five Mile Pond, and Perryman’s Place. 
Historically significant Mansfield Pond was the 
original county seat of Citrus County, established 
in the late 1800’s. 


Perryman’s Place is the overnight camping area 
for those who take the long trail. Still fairly rustic, 
the camping facilities don’t include a place to 
pen horses overnight, but hitching rails and a 
hand water pump are being provided. 


Riders can see a wide variety of wildlife as they 
canter along the picturesque, rolling paths. With- 
lacoochee is the home of a prospering deer herd 
managed by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, squirrels, bobcats, and a variety of birds, 
including the rare and endangered red-cockaded 
woodpecker. The trails should provide a treat for 
nature lovers. 


In dedicating the new facility, Commissioner of 
Agriculture Doyle Conner recalled the sheer pov- 
erty and land hardship out of which the Withlacoo- 
chee Development Project, later the Withlacoochee 
State Forest, came into being. He quoted from a 
1937 report describing the forest’s possibilities: 


“Tt can be seen that the entire development pro- 
gram truly represents a multiple land use, rural 
industry and social laboratory. No one familiar with 
the generous response of Nature to intelligent man- 
agement of land resources in the Southeastern 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
States will question the financial soundness of our 
investment. 

“We have every reason to believe that our actual 
cash investment within less than 50 years will 
be much less than a conservative appraisal in 
dollars and cents, without taking any credit for in- 
creases in human values. This project .. . will 
demonstrate for the first time in the history of the 
South that exploited land and human resources 
can be reconstructed and rehabilitated with profit.” 

Expanding programs of game and forest recrea- 
tion have helped the Withlacoochee Forest fulfill 
the destiny that was promised in the °30’s. It is 
paying for itself in timber values, and it has al- 
ready lived up to the prediction that it would 
bring another kind of profit in human values. 

The stable/campground area is only one project 
of many that the Division of Forestry is shepherding 
to completion. Fuller use of forest land has been 
every forester’s goal since Gifford Pinchot, the 
father of professional American forestry, coined 
the idea of multiple-use. 

Each generation forfeits something in its genera- 
tion in order to leave something for the next. The 
forfeiture is really a form of planning that true 
foresters practice in the best tradition. It provides 
for all the different needs—“the greatest good for 
the most people.” 

The long-range programs of the Forest, while 
not forgetting the importance of timber, would have 
“people needs” in proper balance. This is why 
there is a definitely stipulated bowhunting season 
every year before hunters with guns—many of 
them also bow and arrow enthusiasts—take to 
the woods, This is why the Butchenbaugh Mines, 
a 2,600-acre tract, is a restricted-user area for 
motoreyclists—and why motorcyclists are pro- 
hibited from using areas where they would inter- 


fere with camping, hunting, horseback riding, or 
the simple, everyday enjoyment of nature. 

For many city dwellers, encased in glass and con- 
crete and sheet metal, there is a frequent over- 
powering itch to escape from the works of man, at 
least for a few hours. But there is a growing 
awareness that there are very few “enchanted 
forests” left to which people can go for refuge. 

That is why the Division of Forestry has elected 
to put some of its public forest land to uses that 
will benefit the most people, and more diverse 
groups of outdoorsmen and their families. 

Some two million people live within a 100-mile 
radius of Withlacoochee State Forest. More than a 
quarter of a million came to the Forest last year 
to seek recreation. That’s as it should be. The 
forest belongs to all—and has something to offer 
all the people of Florida. ® 


Division of Forestry Photos 


This first class concrete boat launching 
ramp at Silver Lake, scenic fishing and 
picnicking area in Withlacoochee Forest, 
was created by the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. Quail hunting, above, 
is a growing sport on Citrus and Croom 
tracts, Game management protects cover: 
increases food supply for the bobwhites. 
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Caliber Care 


selection of proper ammunition for the best use of sporting firearms is an 
important shooter consideration—but don’t neglect sensible ammo care 


OST OF Us approach the selection of our sporting 
firearms with great deliberation, and we 
should. But we usually give little thought to select- 
ing ammunition for them, as we should. Too often, 
just as long as our ammo is of correct caliber or 
gauge, and the load is considered likely to produce 
the results we hope for, we give comparatively 
little time to ammunition buying and subsequent 
care of it. 

With rare exceptions, modern factory-loaded am- 
munition is as dependable as the appearance of 
sunlight after darkness or rain. Where failure oc- 
curs it is usually the result of inappropriate use, or 
some contributory cause after factory shipment and 
retail purchase. 

High heat and humidity—often effecting factors 
because of improper storage or handling after pur- 
chase—are enemies. Especially avoid storage of am- 
munition in a closed metal building that is apt to 
get very hot during the day. 

I have long packaged individual boxes of center 
fire ammunition in snug-fitting plastic bags sealed 
with tape. These plastic-wrapped boxes have been 
kept in an old metal bread box placed in a cool, 
dry location. 

So protected, center fire ammunition appears to 
last indefinitely, without gradually developing brass 
corrosion or loss of power. Just recently I opened 
an “extra” box of .30-06 ammunition purchased in 
1962. (I always mark the date of purchase on am- 
munition boxes.) Its appearance was good—fresh 
and clean looking without any brass tarnish or 
bullet point oxidation. It shot like factory-fresh 
ammunition. 

For every rifle, handgun and shotgun there is 
one bullet type or shot size that gives the best per- 
formance in that particular firearm. In the sport 
of hunting, especially, matching the load to the 
game hunted, and to field conditions, is important 
if we hope to achieve consistent results. Finding 
just the right combination may not always be easy, 
but it will be worth the effort to try. 

Let's make a general review of three of our most 
popular ammunition classifications—the .22 rim fire, 
the .30-06 (among the many center fire cartridges), 


9 and shotgun shells. 


In the United States alone, more than 3 billion 
rounds of .22 rim fire ammunition are produced 
and sold annually. That’s a lot of ammo! 
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HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


Shooter surveys indicate that by far most of the 
.22 ammunition purchased is expended in informal 
shooting at tin cans and other “fun” targets—plink- 
ing. Formal competitive target shooting and hunting 
consume only fractions of the total .22 sales. 

But don’t assume that .22 rim fire caliber rifles 
and handguns are something to play with. You 
could be dead wrong if you do! Also, don’t err by 
concluding that only the .22 high velocity loadings 
are capable of long-range bullet flight. 

At an angle of approximately 25 degrees, a stan- 
dard velocity .22 long rifle bullet can travel at least 
1,450 yards—and a little farther under favorable 
conditions. That’s why makers of .22 rim fire am- 
munition print, “Dangerous Within One Mile” on 
the flaps of cartridge boxes. 

The .22 caliber has been around a long time, and 
in its busy everyday life, has killed a wide variety 
of game, small and large. 

In long rifle cartridge form, the .22 rim fire is 
one of the most highly developed of our large variety 
of calibers for sporting use. In a Winchester Model 
52, Remington 40X, or Anschutz target rifle, the 
match grade .22 long rifle cartridge will on occasion 
shoot 10-shot bullet groups as small as % inch at 
100 yards. Groups of 1 inch total dispersion in any 
direction are common occurrences, often achieved 
with over-the-counter standard grade ammunition 
purchases. The accuracy is there. The secret of 
getting it is to match the ammunition to the right 
rifle, then be able to shoot expertly enough to 
realize the full potential of the combination. 

In .22 rim fire ammunition, the primer runs en- 
tirely around the circumference of the cartridge 
case rim. Sufficient firing pin identation anywhere 
along this explosive circumference causes firing of 
the cartridge. 

Misfires can occur from a number of causes— 
striker indentation too far in towards case center, 
too far outside, too weak a blow of the firing pin, 
chamber rim worn to the degree that the cartridge 
ease has no firm firing support against striking 
action of the firing pin, excessive headspace (space 
between locked-up breech bolt face and head of 
cartridge), or, as is common to autoloaders, breech 
bolt not fully closing and locking. 

Blowbacks of dangerous powder gas, and posssibly 
bits of ruptured cartridge case, occur when there 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
is too much existing headspace at the time of primer 
explosion or as a result of a too sharp firing pin 
piercing a cartridge head and allowing high pres- 
sure powder gas to escape rearward. 

Besides too much headspace, lack of it to the 
degree that cartridges are “pinched” on breech 
block closure and lock-up, can affect .22 ammuni- 
tion performance. 

In a .22 rim rifle or handgun, headspace measure- 
ment is correctly taken from chambered car- 
tridge rim seat at rear face position back to the 
face of the bolt or breech block, action closed. 
Normal .22 rim fire headspace measurement is any- 
thing from .0443 to .0460 of an inch. When head- 
space exceeds .0460, accuracy is apt to suffer be- 
cause of lack of close cartridge fit and support in 
straight line with the rifle bore, along with influenc- 
ing differences in ignition. When headspace reaches 
a figure of .050, or beyond, ruptured cartridge cases 
and associated danger can be expected. 

If any of the described faults are occurring in the 
field performance of your .22 rifle or handgun, 
then some gunsmithing is in order. Rarely is the 
ammunition itself at fault, if of recent manufacture. 

It was once recommended that .22 short ammuni- 
tion not be regularly used in a rifle chambered for 
the .22 long rifle cartridge, even when the rifle was 
factory marked as being chambered to handle in- 
terchangeably .22 short, .22 long and .22 long rifle 
ammunition (three different length cartridges) . 
Continued use of .22 shorts tended to gradually 
corrode a rifle chamber just ahead of the .22 short’s 
bullet nose, eventually causing .22 long rifle cases to 
stick or extract with difficulty. 

Present day noncorrosive primer ammunition, 
however, is not nearly as erosive as the old type. 
Ordinarily, it takes firing of many thousands of 
rounds of .22 shorts to erode a rifle chamber to the 
point where long rifle cases eject reluctantly. Quite 
likely, a shooter using .22 shorts will never know 
any trouble at all if he keeps a brass or bristle 
brush handy, and cleans out the rifle chamber 
periodically, so that powder residue does not build 
up. 

The abrasive grit that greasy .22 rounds pick up 
from being dropped on the ground or carried in a 
dirty pocket, can be harmful to both action and 
barre] rifling. Take time to wipe off dirty cartridges. 
You won’t be able to get all the dirt off, because 
some dirt particles will invariably stick in the 
bullet’s lubrication grooves, but you can remove 
most of it. I’ve ruined some fine quality handker- 
chiefs from conveniently using them as .22 bullet 
cleaning cloths. 

Ammunition manufacturers have long been plat- 
ing .22 caliber bullets with copper, not only to dress 
up that portion of a cartridge, but to make bullets 
less likely to pick up bore-damaging grit. Remington 
and Federal now are going a step further, packaging 
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cartridges in plastic combination carrier and dis- 
penser that keeps cartridges neatly stacked and 
reasonably free of moisture and dirt. 

The Remington packaging features 100 .22 rim 
fire cartridges in cigarette package shape, for neat 
fit in breast pocket of shirt or hunting coat. 

Federal packs its Hi-Power .22’s in a plastic dis- 
penser with a sliding lid that uncovers 5 cartridges 
at a time, while revealing the remaining number 
of packaged rounds. 

Informal .22 caliber target practice uses up am- 
munition notably fast, so reloading of tubular mag- 
azines or cartridge clips must be done often. To 
facilitate rapid reloading of a tubular magazine .22 
rifle, I have long used home-filled cartridge tubes. 
These are simply suitable diameter aluminum tubes, 
pinched closed at one end, with tiny drilled holes 
at other end for a push-through closure or cartridge 
“stop pin” made from sections of short wire cut 
from paper clips. Each tube holds a full rifle mag- 
azine load of cartridges. 

An improvement on my idea is the commercial 
E-Z Loader. This loader holds six full magazine 
loads of .22 ammunition, which can be “poured” 
into tubular loading rifle magazines instead of hand 
feeding cartridges one at a time. As you empty one 
cartridge reservoir, you turn an end cap to the 
next. The clear plastic housing permits you to see 
which tubes still contain ammunition. The E-Z 
Loader can be attached to the belt, to hang con- 
veniently at one’s side when plinking or hunting. 
Del Rey Products, P.O. Box 91561, Los Angeles, 
California 90009, is the manufacturer. 

Of center fire cartridges, the .30-06 has long led 
the field of big game calibers. Only the .270 and 
.308 calibers closely rival it in shooter popularity 
and killing performance. 

One reason is the versatility of the .30-06. With 
proper bullet weight and style for the type of 
game hunted, the .30—06 will anchor anything from 
varmints to lions. 

Against it is its performance sensitivity to bullet 
weight changes. Seldom will different .30-06 caliber 
weights shoot into a common group at long range. 
Usually, a separate sighting-in zero has to be found 
for each bullet weight used. 

In the youth years of the .30—06, a wide variety 
of bullet weights—ranging from 93 to 250 grains— 
were experimentally tried for hunting and long 
range target shooting. Now, only five, the 110, 125, 
150, 180 and 222 grain bullet weights, receive pro- 
duction emphasis. Marketing of other bullet weights 
has been left to makers who specialize in home hand- 
loading components. 

As with other calibers, bullet fit in the rifle bore 
exerts strong influence on the .30-06’s performance. 

If bullet fired is considerably oversize, gas pres- 
sure can build up dangerously during tight bullet 
passage through the barrel. If much undersize, not 
only can high pressure gas escape around the bullet 
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and affect muzzle emergence, but bullet will be so 

loosely seated to Jands and grooves that it does not 

get the support and stabilizing spin it needs before 

leaving the barrel. Commercial sporting ammunition 

is made to exacting trade standards and is given 

oO numerous technical checks throughout the manufac- 
turing process. 

Most .30-06 shooters select one or two bullet 
weights, carefully establish zero sight settings, then 
stick with their choices. 

The 180 grain and 220 grain bullets have long 
been big game hunting favorites. The 180 grain 
bullet is regarded as a more reliable killer than the 
220—on deer and other soft-skinned game. But 
when it comes to putting dangerous game down for 
keeps, the 220 grain holds top honors. 

Use of the the wrong style bullet point can nullify 
a good chance for hunting success. 

Our Florida big game can be considered thin- 
skinned. It does not take much power to get a bullet 
into vitals, but what happens along with the pen- 
etration often determines whether a trophy is put 
down for keeps or gets away to be lost to hunter 
and die in the brush. This is especially true of deer 
and black bear. 

Against my advice, a deer hunting companion 
purchased Silvertip 30-06 ammunition instead of a 
bullet type and point style conducive to quick 
expansion after penetration. Winchester’s Power 
Point, Federal’s Hi-Shok and Remington’s Core- 
Lokt are made to do just that. 

Our first morning out he got a close shot at a 
running buck as it dashed by his tree stand. My 
friend later remarked that at the moment of firing, 
his front sight was “dead on” the buck’s neck. He 
was certain of his aim. 

Now the Silvertip is a good long-range bullet, as 
well as a beautiful load to hold in your hand and 
admire, but it is an erratic performer at close 
range. 

In this particular instance, the accurately-aimed 
Silvertip bullet zipped straight through the deer’s 
neck, making a neat hole about the size of a pencil, 
but uselessly expended most of its killing energy 
in the brush on the far side of the target. 

The buck did not even falter in stride as it dis- 
appeared into the scrub. Fortunately, a member of 
the hunting party, using a .30-06 loaded with soft 
lead nose bullet, had his chance. The camp ate 
venison that night. 

Shotguns are the workhorses among sporting 
firearms. Whatever the make, gauge or barrel length, 
every shotgun will usually pattern one shot size 
better than it will others. Sometimes the best pat- 
terns are obtained with small shot, sometimes with 

- large. You never know for sure until you make 
tests on large pattern targets about 4 feet square, 
with a center aiming mark. 

While 40 yards is the accepted standard shotgun 
patterning range, I feel that a more practical ap- 
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proach is to test fire over average field shooting 
range. Consider that most of your shots while hunt- 
ing upland game, or practice shooting at trap- 
thrown clays, will be well under 40 yards at moment 
of firing. 

Some shotgunners have long held the false belief 
that when standard length 234” shotshells are fired 
in a shotgun chambered for 3” shells, pattern qual- 
ity suffers. 

This may well have been true in the days of the 
old-style top wad and roll crimp, but tests with 
standard velocity, modern crimp 234” shotshells 
fired in 3” chambers actually gave slightly improved 
pattern quality over the 3” shells. 

The clean killing of feathered game is directly 
related to the number of shot pellets that strike 
the bird with sufficient remaining velocity to pen- 
etrate vital areas. Multiple pellet hits impart higher 
ratio shock, and are more likely to bring down a 
game bird. Large shot retain velocity better at 
long range. 

In my opinion, No. 74% shot comes closest to being 
an all-purpose shot size. I’ve used 7%’s successfully 
on ducks coming into close set decoys, on quail and 
close flushing pheasants, on deceptive doves, for 
deadly head shots on called-in turkey gobblers, and 
at trap and skeet. 

The average shotgun owner will never shoot his 
gun enough to wear out the barrel solely from fric- 
tion of lead shot. 


Some shotgun owners worry about possible choke 
damage from use of rifled slugs for deer hunting. 
It is an unfounded fear. 


The almost pure lead, hollow base slugs swage 
down easily and can be safely shot through full 
choke barrels and modern selective choke devices. 
Owners who want to shoot slugs need have no fear 
of ruining the choke in a standard make shotgun, 
the shotshell loading companies say. 


Having proved to my satisfaction that the modern 
plastic commercially loaded shotgun shell is re- 
liably waterproof—by experimentally soaking an 
assortment of brands in a bucket of water for four 
days, then successfully test-firing them, I no longer 
divide and waterproof-package my bird and water- 
fowl loads. 

This happy state did not always exist. In the days 
of paper shotshell tubes, shell swelling was a com- 
mon annoyance, as most readers over 30 will recall. 
Wet shells brought back from a duck hunt, or buck 
shot shells inadvertently left outside a cabin or tent, 
would swell overnight. These swollen shells either 
could not be chambered at all or would almost in- 
variably give extraction trouble in pump or auto- 
loading shotguns— and in extreme cases, in breech- 
loading single and double guns. 

The modern plastic shotshell tube has practically 
eliminated such functional troubles, Beyond doubt, 
today’s ammunition is good. @ 
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Strange Things 
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pp THINGS take place in the 
wild kingdom, as every out- 
doorsman already knows. At left 
is a Florida gallinule that appar- 
ently didn’t know his head from 
a hole in a dock. He was discov- 
ered in this near-fatal predicament 
by a wildlife officer on patrol at 
Holiday Park near Andytown in 
the Everglades Region. The bird 
had stuck its head in the split-out 
portion of the dock planking to 
grab a bite to eat, and then 
couldn’t get it out again. After 
the snapshot was made it was 
freed, and flew off into the marsh 
where no carpenters had been, 
only slightly the worse for wear— 
and perhaps a little wiser. 


Photo By David Brown 


Photo By Gene Smith 


pe THAT “trashy” birds are 
not necessarily dirty ones was 
furnished when a clean-cut pair 
of Carolina wrens took up resi- 
dence in the trash barrel at the 
main checking station in the Leon- 
Wakulla Wildlife Management 
Area, south of Tallahassee in 
the Apalachicola National Forest. 
Wrens are well-known for build- 
ing in the most unusual places, 
and seemingly overnight at that. 
Their nests have been found in 
raincoat pockets and clothespin 
bags, under auto hoods and pro- 
pane gas tank covers, and in 
many, many mailboxes and news- 
paper tubes. The nest at right 
was left undisturbed, the garbage 
uncollected, and the barrel uncov- 
ered so the wrens could bring off 
their brood. 
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Are Happening 


N SOME animals, the eyes are def- 

initely bigger than the stom- 
ach—or the throat. The green wa- 
ter snake at right has obviously 
bitten off more than it can “chew,” 
even allowing for the anatomical 
fact that snakes’ jaws and facial 
skin can stretch to an unusually 
great degree for feeding. When 
encountered in Lake Miccosukee 
in Jefferson County, this one was 
insistent on retaining its hold on 
the already-dead shellcracker, so 
was left to its own designs after 
the photo was made. Whether it 
later changed its mind about try- 
ing to down so large a meal is not 
known. At any rate, the evidence 
shows it was certainly “thinking 
big” at this point in the drama. 


Photo By Gene Smith 


Photo By William Greer 


A i BOBWHITE and bantam brood, 
left, makes an odd-looking fam- 
ily, but they adopted each other 
readily in an experiment con- 
ducted by young Scott Frye of 
Tallahassee for his 10th grade 
science class last session. He was 
investigating, among other inter- 
esting things, the mental “im- 
printing” of baby chicks with ob- 
jects, and whether or not quail 
would adopt baby chicks, as they 
do baby quail not of their own 
broods, even in the wild. Within 
two hours after the newly-hatched 
bantam chicks were placed in a 
darkened box with the pen-raised 
male bobwhite, he was brooding 
them as if they were his own off- 
spring. Nature’s strange. 
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Pelican Problems 


THE BROWN PELICAN in Florida 
doesn’t face immediate extermi- 
nation, as it does in Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and The Pelican State, 
Louisiana, but it has its problems 
here too. 

According to a recent study by 
the Florida Game and Fresh Wa- 
ter Fish Commission, DDT, which 
threatens to extirpate the species 
in California, is not excessive in 
the body tissues of Florida’s peli- 
cans, although at least some DDT 
can be found in all of them. 

The State’s nesting population 
of Brown Pelicans has been sta- 
ble for at least 5 years—at some 
6,700 active nests. The most seri- 
ous hazards to Florida’s pelicans 
have been (1) unexplained deaths 
from disease, and (2) entangle- 
ment in monofilament fishing 
line. 

“The diseaSe problem will be a 
difficult, long-distance one to 
solve,” says James A. Powell, 
chief of the Game Management 
Division, “but there is little ex- 
cuse for losses of pelicans as a re- 
sult of entanglement in fishing 
line—even though the big fish- 
eating birds sometimes seem to 
be ‘asking for it’ when they mis- 
takenly dive for hooked fish bait 
instead of free-swimming food 
fish.” 

Sport fishermen along coastal 
waters are urged to take care 
when pelicans are near. It is easy 
to hold a cast until a passing bird 
or flock has moved away. But in 
case one of the sharp-eyed birds 
is hooked, the fisherman should 
carefully reel it in all the way 
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and either remove the hook from 
the bill or pouch, or cut the line 
off very close to the hook. 

A pelican almost invariably dies 
when a length of fishing line is 
left dangling from its bill. It is a 
slow, ugly death at that. The bird 
returns to the mangrove trees to 
rest or roost and becomes en- 
tangled in the monofilament line, 
which, of course, is tangled in the 
mangroves. 

Play a hooked pelican just as 
you would a game fish, without 
suddenly jerking the line or let- 
ting it go slack. The bird cannot 
fly or swim strongly when 
hooked, so it will be easy to land. 
It will struggle when brought 
close to the boat or dock, but can 
be subdued by gently netting it 
over the head. Pelicans’ bills are 
sharp, however, so avoid any un- 
necessary risk of injury to your- 
self during the capture and sub- 
sequent operations. Drop a jacket 
over the bird’s head, or protect 
yourself with a boat paddle, a 
seat cushion, or some other object 
—while also leaving the landing 
net in place over its head. 

If the hook is deep in the pouch 
or neck, the barb should be 
snipped off with pliers and the 
hook pushed through the skin and 
removed, as in first aid for hu- 
man victims of such fishing 
mishaps, When, under the circum- 
stances, hook removal is impossi- 
ble, the line should be cut at the 
hook, as previously noted. Almost 
all pelicans so treated and re- 
leased will survive. 

The Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission will appreciate 
your cooperation in this matter, 
and so will the pelicans. 


The Sportsman's Day 


THE FLORIDA SENATE and House 
of Representatives have issued a 
joint resolution designating Sep- 
tember 23, 1972, and the fourth 


»CONSERVATION SCENE 


Saturday of every September, 
Florida Hunting and Fishing Day 
in honor of the contributions 
Florida’s hunters and fishermen 
have made to conservation and 
outdoor recreation. This date co- 
incides with the observance of 
National Hunting and Fishing 
Day, proclaimed by President 
Nixon. 

The Florida resolution calls for 
“statewide recognition of the aes- 
thetic, health, and recreational 
benefits of hunting and fishing, 
and of the many worthwhile con- 
tributions of the Florida hunter 
and angler.” 

Sport hunting and fishing 
license sales in Florida provided 
the State’s fish and game depart- 
ment with more than $3,895,000 
for conservation in 1971. The 
1,104,947 licensed hunters and 
fishermen in Florida in 1971 en- 
titled the state to $927,121 in 
Federal Aid to Wildlife and Fish 
Restoration funds. Sportsmen pay 
excise taxes on their fishing 
tackle and sporting arms and 
ammunition for this very purpose. 


Help from Hunters 


MAYBE THE EDITORS of diction- 
aries ought to add a few defini- 
tions of common words. One 
comes immediately to mind, ac- 
cording to John Marsman of Sav- 
age Arms, 

Hunter: noun—a person who 
reaps a safe, renewable harvest 
of recognized game birds or mam- 
mals at specific times, and who 
spends much time, effort and 
money to protect any endangered 
species; the major protector of 
natural resources. 

Shrill protests to the contrary 
are based on ignorance or calcu- 
lated crusades to ban all sporting 
firearms in America. As Al Smith | 
used to say—“Let’s look at the 
record.” 

The hunter, in spite of those 
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who honestly feel repugnance at 
the thought of killing, is respon- 
sible for saving many species of 
game birds and mammals threat- 
ened by extinction. 

Without that man behind a gun 
it is entirely conceivable that 
America’s whitetail deer would 
be a pioneer memory, the wild 
turkey would be “something the 
Pilgrims harvested,” and water- 
fowl a remembrance of things 
past. 

The anti-gun, ban-hunting lob- 
by is strong on rhetoric—and 
anemic when it comes to getting 
things done, except in a negative 
way. In back-alley language, they 
don’t put their money where their 
mouth is. 

Neither do these “balance of 
nature” apostles ever examine 
wildlife dynamics and history. 
Their minds are made up, and 
don’t bother them with facts. In 
their world, a hunter is “a bloody- 
handed murderer,” and _ that’s 
that. How about the hunter’s im- 
pact on natural resources? 

A long time ago the United 
States chose a national bird. By 
one vote, the bald eagle was 
chosen over the wild turkey. 

Both birds were systematically 
slaughtered, the first because it 
was thought to menace stock, and 
the second because it was very 
good to eat. Extinction loomed 
for both. 

Fortunately, the turkey had 
friends—hunters! When gobbler 
populations first declined, the 
so-called “bloody-handed” folk 
raised merry hell: they demanded 
closed seasons and management. 
They spent money for restocking. 
They pampered the survivors. 

Today, wild turkeys are back 
on many of their ancient ranges, 
wherever land use permits—often 
in numbers sufficient to allow 
public hunting. 

Bald eagles, on the other hand 
are fighting for survival. Their 
“friends” were do-gooders who 
made a lot of noise, but never 
spent any money to improve the 
habitat or influence politicians. 

The game bird prospered, while 
the non-game bird faced—and 
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faces—hard times. Isn’t that les- 
son clear? 

American hunters annually con- 
tribute more than $230 million to 
state and federal conservation 
agencies. This money is used to 
improve wildlife habitat and to 
manage a magnificent renewable 
resource. 

Therefore, the ducks and geese 
come flooding down their ancient 
flyways; upland game prospers, 
and big game animals proliferate. 
When there’s a slight fluctuation, 
and any game species seems 
threatened, it is the gunner who 
screams for lighter bag limits, re- 
search, or a closed season. 

Without the concerned hunter, 
whitetail deer might well be gone. 
Wild turkeys would be a memory, 
and waterfowl would be only 
slightly more than a remembrance 
of things past. Game birds and 
mammals need hunters, because 
shooting men pay the bills for a 
prosperous population of wild 
creatures, History proves that the 
gunner is the only true guardian 
of our natural heritage. 

It is sorrowful that effete citi- 
zens who enjoy a lamb chop, wear 
leather shoes and imagine that 
porterhouse steaks are manufac- 
tured in some remote laboratory 
roll their eyes to heaven when a 
friend admits any fondness for 
venison. 

Check the facts, not the emo- 
tional jabber! Who has paid the 
bills and rescued endangered 
species? Who has fought “prog- 
ress” in the sort of land that des- 
troys complete biosystems? Who 
takes a small harvest—while in- 
vesting time, sweat and cash to 
insure the future? 

America’s hunting man is wild- 
life’s best friend. Phase him out 
of existence, and you surely doom 
many species of wildlife to swift 
extinction. 

Emotion is not enough. We 
need the passionate pressure of 
hunters, their monetary assist- 
ance and ferocious opposition to 
commercial exploitation of nat- 
ural resources. 

Otherwise? Well, there’s al- 
ways the house sparrow and the 


cockroach to take over when do- 
gooders convert the nation into 
an asphalt jungle. 


Facts on Floridians 


Ir YOU ARE THE “average” Flor- 
ida resident, odds are that you’ve 
reached the age of 32, you are fe- 
male, unmarried, a high school 
graduate and you were born 
somewhere else. 

This is the picture of the aver- 
age Florida resident today as por- 
trayed by the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce in its 
Weekly Business Review, based 
on recently released census bu- 
reau reports. 

“When the census was taken in 
Florida in 1970, the median age 
for the total population was 32 
years. The median age for fe- 
males was 34 years and for men, 
30 years,” noted Ronald S. Spen- 
cer Jr., Executive Vice President 
of the State Chamber. 

Female Floridians make up 52 
per cent of the state’s population 
with a total of 3.5 million in 1970 
while male Floridians numbered 
3.3 million, representing 48 per 
cent of the population. 

Approximately 3.2 million Flo- 
ridians were married, that’s 48 
per cent of the population. How- 
ever, of the 2.7 million women 
aged 14 years and over, 61 per 
cent were married; and, while 
there were only 2.4 million men 
in that age bracket, 67 per cent 
were married. 

A high school diploma had 
been awarded to the majority of 
the population aged 25 and over 
by 1970, while the 1960 census 
showed an educational level of 
only 10.9 years for this group. A 
college degree was attained by 10 
per cent of the persons 25 years 
and older in 1970, while in 1960 
this figure was 8 per cent. 

“Of the 6,789,443 state resi- 
dents in 1970, only 2.3 million, or 
35 per cent, were actually born in 
Florida,” Spencer added. “The 
rest come from other states in 
this order—southern, northern, 
north central, western, or from 
foreign countries.” 
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| Fish Management Notes 


RESH WATER FISHERMEN drop an estimated $300 
million into the Florida economy every year. 

That impressive figure is based on the results of 
separate surveys conducted at the state and regional 
levels by the Florida Department of Natural Re- 
sources and the U.S. Department of the Interior, 
respectively. 

According to the DNR check, there were 
54,135,133 “user-occasions” by tourist and resident 
anglers in Florida’s fresh waters in 1970, the same 
year Interior’s Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life reported that each fresh water angler in the 
South Atlantic Region of the country spent an 
average of $5.46 per fishing trip, or “user-occasion” 
—up 48¢ over the spending rate when the survey 
was last made, in 1965. 

Using those two figures, the estimated annual 
expenditure by all Florida fresh water fishermen 
in 70 was computed at $295,577,826.18. 

What do fishermen spend their money for? Some 
items are lodging, boats, motors, fuel, bait, ice, 
tackle and accessories, food and beverages, con- 
tainers, insect repellent, wearing apparel such as 
caps, sun hats, and rain gear, guide services, and 
many other things, including the least expensive 
item of all, a valid fishing license. 


THREADLIKE PARASITIC worms called nematodes, 
that live in the stomach walls of fishes, are thought 
to be potentially harmful to bass fishing, and, in- 
deed, to future fish management in the Southeast, 
according to a recent special report prepared by 
the Southeastern Cooperative Fish Disease Project 
at Auburn University and released by the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 

The nematode Goezia, previously considered a 
marine, or salt water, nematode, has been found in 
Florida largemouth bass and several other species 
of fresh water fish. 

Florida largemouths, of course, are popular game 
fish for use in stocking programs. They are fast- 
growing and they control the forage fish present 
in a lake or pond, including the young of various 
bream species stocked with them. 

In order to prevent the possible transfer of 
Goezia nematodes with stocked fish, the report 
recommends that any fish being transferred from 
Florida be examined and certified free of these 
potentially destructive parasites before being moved. 

A survey designed to document the current dis- 
tribution of the nematode in Florida waters has 
been initiated by the Cooperative Fish Disease Proj- 
ect with the aid of Commission fisheries biologists. 

State, federal, and privately owned fish hatch- 
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eries are taking special precautions to avoid intro- 
ducing the organisms into their ponds. 


In A CONTINUING search for good fishing lake 
sites in north and northwest Florida, an accept- 
able area has been located in north Escambia 
County near Muscogee on which the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission intends to build an- 
other new lake. 

The initial survey indicates it will be feasible 
to build a lake of some 180 acres at this site. Ap- 
proximate cost of construction will be $110,000.00, 
with 50% to come from the Fishing Improvement 
Fund and 50% from federal aid matching funds, 
according to John W. Woods, chief of Fisheries 
Division, Tallahassee. 

The new lake will be built on land owned by 
Escambia County, and in cooperation with the U.S. 
Soil Conservation Service. 

Stone Lake was the first Commission-built public 
fishing lake in Escambia County. It was completed 
in the fall of 1967 and opened to fishing in the 
spring of 1969. It is a 120-acre lake, 


PLANS FOR CONSTRUCTION of a water control de- 
vice in Dead Lakes dam near Wewahitchka are 
moving ahead, aided by the recent allocation of 
$100,000.00 to aid in the project by the Commis- 
sion. The control structure will permit the lake 
level to be drawn down for fish management work, 
particularly aquatic weed control. 

Commissioner Howard Odom of Marianna has 
met with the Dead Lakes Water Management Dis- 
trict to coordinate the Commission’s participation 
in the project, which, he says, has received funds 
from other sources, 


A RECEPTION TERMED “both favorable and co- 
operative” was received when Dr. Walter R. Cour- 
tenay, Jr., the Commission’s exotic fish investiga- 
tions project leader, addressed the Florida Tropical 
Fish Farms Association in Tampa in June. 

Courtenay, from Boca Raton, discussed the prob- 
lems resulting from liberation of non-native fishes 
into Florida public waters. 

“While this group does not include all the fish 
farmers in the State, it does contain the most influ- 
ential of this industry,” say Courtenay. “It is a 
group with which we can and must work in solving 
this major problem.” 

By Courtenay’s estimates, aquarium fish farming 
and wholesaling does “more than $50 million in 
business each year” in Florida, “thus representing 
a major industry.” He says the major air cargo 
into and out of Tampa-St. Petersburg is tropical 
fish, ©@ 
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oes FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
LARGEMOUTH BASS FISHING CITATION 


..8 pounds or larger 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 


CHAIN PICKEREL Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
i la 4 pounds or larger ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) signed. 


Only fishing citation applicotions received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


Ve ‘Seueds OPE, pk ce ein ewe ee gay ban SN Tek a A ah aa ats 


SHELLCRACKER , APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 
| The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date. 
oniceaccsere 2 pounds or larger | Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 
BLACK CRAPPIE ! Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
, listed below: 
dssdersoremnennsssns 2 pounds or larger | Name (please print) — 
RED BREAST ‘| Address — 
bch ennci te gusdaeeibesesiaven 1 pound or larger City  ———— Zip No. 


Specie. Weitere 
Type of Tackle___ 
Bait or Lure Used_ 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 


! 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 


sion. Fish must be caught on conventional Where Caught in County 
fishing tackle, with ortificial or live bait, in Date Cought___________. Catch Witnessed By. 
the presence of at least one witness. Registered, Weighed By At 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the | 


Signature of Applicant 


state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 
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An 
Red Fox Pup Photo By Leonard Lee Rue III 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine SUBSCRIBE NOW 
Gome & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
TE: TOES SEE The Florida Magazine For ALL Sportsmen 
please print or type 
Name = —_ 
Street No. — = _ 
City __ - ; 12 Issues $2.50 
24 Issues _ $4.75 
36 Issues $6.25 


State BS Cotte: 


